THE SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY

Apart from their innumerable sermons and bible commen-
taries, the Puritans and Quakers also made a curious and
characteristic contribution to this new prose literature.
This contribution arose from that intense interest in personal
morality and the condition of the individual soul which led
them to write introspective records of psychological experi-
ence. The Journals of George Fox, the Quaker, of Richard
Baxter, the Presbyterian and, above all, the Grace Abounding
to the Chief of Sinners of John Bunyan, the Baptist, are the most
notable books of this kind. As Professor Grierson has pointed
out, these books are the forerunners of the realistic and psy-
chological novel, of Pamela and Clarissa, David Copperfield>
Wuthering Heights^ and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man.
Bunyan is the one great author who sprang from the Puritans
of the artisan class, and it is instructive to compare his work
with that of Milton, the aristocratic and humanistic Puritan.
His Pilgrim's Progress (1678-84) is at once an allegory of
real imaginative power and a striking realistic picture of the
life of the countryside in Restoration England. The Pilgrim-
age of Faithful was the journey through life of thousands of
simple Puritan souls, but the future lay with Mr. Wordly
Wiseman, who might be a prophetic portrait of Daniel
Defoe, and Mr. Facing Both-ways who is a caricature of the
latitudinarians. Bunyan, the last of the old heroic Puritans,
died in 1688. In the previous year a Fellow of the Royal
Society called Isaac Newton had published his Philosophiae
Naturalis Principia Mathematics a work that completed the
revolution begun by Descartes and firmly established that
mechanico-materialistic view of the universe which domin-
ated European thought for the next two centuries.